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Foreword 



Com.mlcatto Skills for Career Succgas Is a self instructional guide 
desi^d for college end diversity student, „ho will soon be entering the 

market. !he progr OT is design i to teach three basic convocation 
skills - active listening, aasertiv^ccnrnmication, and conflict resolution 
«bich have been found to be intricate^ linked with career success. 
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The three-volume text and ac COT pa^ing audio cassette tape provide 
instruction, practice exercises, and feedback in a' formt «hich allows, 
individuals to learn the skills without outside assistance. V 

authors, wish to thank the Division of Vocational, Technical, and 
M4t Education of the Florida Departs § Education for its support of 
the project. We appreciate the assistance of the numerous, students and 
UNF faculty and staff for their critiques of thej manuscript:. Special 
thanks are due Mr. Clinton Reaves, III, who illxtstrated the text, and - 
Mr. Jack Funkhouser, who coordinated the audio taping process. 



J.H.L. 

p.a.p: 



INTBODUCTIDN 
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You almost have your college diploma; obtaining that degree has meant 
acquiring the knowledge and learning the skills which will "guarantee" your 
stepping into a challenging and rewarding career— or so you've thought. 
Yet, you've heard or read that the job market is flooded with unemployed 
college graduates— it seems that EAs are a dime la dozen. The thought of 



vorking_:m-an-area-total^ 

V ■ t / 

career aim is both discouraging and. frightening/ How can you find an edge 
in competing for the job you want, thereby making a successful first . step in 
meeting your career goal? 

m 

The development of effective interpersonal conmunication skills is one 
answer to that problem, in numerous studies, interpersonal skills have been 
found to be one of the primary determinants of jc^uccess. Persons with 
high levels of such skills are generally. able to secure desirable jobs, 
achieve promotions, and report, satisfying career choices. 

On the other hand, a lack of interpersonal conmunication skills has 
, bee ? found to j g ,the P r ^ m ary c ause of, job failure. For example, 90% of 
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failures on the job are due to breakdowns in successful communication; only 
10% are due to a lack of specialized knowledge or technical skills. It seems 
that the main reason why people have difficulty in obtaining the jobs they 
want or in 'being successful in the job they have is that they have problems^ 
in getting along with— AND (XM1UNICATING WITH — other people! . Getting along 
well with others at work very often depends upon an accurate mderstanding 
of the emotions which accompany the words in the coimiunication_exchange be- 
tween ourselves and the people with whan we work. 
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at goal of *ls program Is to help you to improve your effective- 
* Siting atog and cc^icatfag ^ others ^ ^ ^ Qf ^ 
thereby helping you obtain and becces successful to - a Job which is appro- " 
prists to your training, experience, and career aims. To ^t this goal 
<*to progr™ la daslgned to assist you to d^loptog your ability to rmder- 
ata.d the faaltoga that say acco^any the words of those with who* you work 
-as «eU as to assist you in improving your ability to express your own feel- 
togs ef£ti^ y „ others, to order to help you isprove your 
^ e *"* to «» — .. this pr^Ul'l totroduo, you to,: and provide 
you with opporusn.ties to practice, the skills of active listening, assertive 
. caseation, and conflict resolution By learning the^ importance of these 
"Mils to tie world of work, md by becming ^ 
/your use of them, you will man,, 

I y 1 greatly enhance your opportunities for success 

to meeting your career goals. 



tostructiai for the use of this i-evf. 

W. to a programed text. You will be presented with different kinds 
of information »d c^sational Serial and then will be asked Rations 
about what you- have read. Oace you have selected an answer to a .jestta, 
turn to the page indicated after your answer. If you select the correct 
answer, you will be presented wis, new material to learn and, to est oases 
a new questim and a new set of answers from which to choose. If you select 
an incorrect answer to the review questions, you will be asked to return to 
the question to try a better answer. You will quickly notice as you read 
this programed text that you will be asked to skip aromd scnewhat from page 

" \ 6 
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to page. So that you will read the material presented in this program in 
its proper sequence, pay close attention to the instructions that will be 
printed on each page of the program. 

Following each separate book there will be several practice exercises 
contained on an audio cassette that accompanies this program. These exercises 
are designed to further help you develop a particular skill covered by the 
book. Instructions for the use of ; the tape will be provided at the end of 
each, bock, as well as on the cassette tape itself. 

* 

Now turn to page 1 of this program to begin learning about the iuportance of 
effective interpersonal ccmnunicaticn skills in the world of work. 
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Book I: 



OVERVIEW OF THE PROGRAM 




ACTIVE LISTENING 
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Perhaps one way to contribute - to your understanding of the* importance 
of interpersonal amntaiication skills in the world of work is to illustrate 
hew a lack of these skills can lead to a breakdown in the relationships you 
have with those at work. In the following scenario two coworkers, George 
and Susan, will dm^txate^ 

connunication. As you read the scenario, try to identify the obstacles to 
effective cancunication between Susan and George, as well as the major 
factors leading to the breakdown in their working relationship, and the 
resultant ill feelings between the two coworkers. 



/ 



The Scenario 

' " ' \ 

\ 

George and Susan were employed by their company as managemen t trainees 
eigfrt months ago; their company's training program provides for their spend- 
ing six months in a supervisory capacity in each of the four major company 
divisions. At the end of two years, following their rotation among the 
four divisions, George and Susan will be selected for permanent management 
positions, depending largely upon their performance during the training pro- 
gram rotation. Currently, Susan is working with the Design Division, and 

i ■ 
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George is in Production. * ■ " 

As the scenario begins, George is sitting behind his desk studying 
drarfngs submitted by the Design staff, proposing changes in product specifi- 
cations* Just last week George ordered his shop foreman to change the 
machinery^e tup and he isn't pleased by the prospects of ordering another 
changp. At this point, Susan walks into his office... 

Susan: George, I think maybe we have a problem. I've heard seme rumors 
that Production isn't too happy with our new. design. . . I wanted 
to check that put with you—what's the story? 

i 

\ • 

George: (leaning bade in his chair, putting his arms behind his head and • 
yawning): Oh, it's you again. . .Susan, you'll have to speak 
louder so I can hear you over those madiines — what did you say? , 

Susan: (speaking louder now) : I SAID, when is Production going to change 
over to our new designs? 

George: (with some irritation in his voice) : Lode, Susan, we just changed 
our setup last week, tfe can' t go around making changes every 
day just because you have some other brigjit idea. This is the 

third change you've asked for since we rotated divisions two 

\ 

months ago. What's going on? What are you trying to do to me, 
anyway? ' 

Susan: (sitting dewn opposite George's desk, somewhat inpatiently) : There 
are a lot of creative, dedicated people in Design — you know that— 
you worked there for your first six months. Anyway, they feel 
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, like no one listens to their ideas. . .and I think that they have 
a lot of good ones, too... it's been a long time since anyone paid 
any attention to them— or stood up for them. I'm afraid that 

~" they' re. becoming less motivated now, and it's becoming a very 
real problem for me. Look, I'm just trying to help the company 
and make these people "feel like, they're contributing, too. 

George: (with sarcasm) : Yeah — sounds like you're being a mother hen to 

me— trying to win a popularity contest, or something. I've got a 
lot of problems, too. Anyway, those Design people ALWAYS have 
bright ideas. They just don't know, what goes on in the REAL 
W3RLD-- the practical side of the company — PRODUCTION ! They 



think all WE have to do is change our machinery around whenever 

they get a new idea— at the drop of a hat. You should tell them 

( \ ■ , 

to be more practical ;\ you haven't had any experience in produc- 

\ • 
txon— just Sales and a little Design— you should wait until you 

\ A • ' ■ • - j : 

get vhere I am before you go spouting off about all these changes! 
' - ., \ i ■ 

Susan: (obviously upset, but trying to control her anger): George, it 

seems to me- that we' re having a problem ccnmunicating. . . 

I 

(Fhcxie rings very* lotidly, interrupting Susan) ■ 

George: Just a second, let me answer this (picks up, the phone, but still 
glaring at Susan) Yes, What is it? What? Yes sir, Til get 

V - 

right on it— it vron' t happen again. 
Susan:. George, I'm feeling uncomfortable \alking with' you. . .1 get the 
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feeling that you think we're... coqpeting^ sometimes. . .or sanetibdng. . 
but maybe if we talked things out.- . 

George: That was my boss — says that we have~a fbul-up on Line 4 — what are 
those guys trying to do to me, anyway?' What did you say? 



Susan: 



George: 



Susan: 



George: 



(with resignation) : Never mind. . .you just don't understand, /.there 

; doesn't seem to be any point in discussing it. 

/ . \ . 

» . \ 

(getting up from his* chair and looking down at Susan) : Hey, Susan, 
I know that you're- trying to make those people in Design feel 
good—and I think that's terrific—but, look, you're a woman, 
and you prbbably don't know a thing about machines. If you didf j 
you' d realize how impossible these new drawings are — they just ' 
won't work— so you'll just have to forget them and go back to the 
old drawing board (chuckling) . 

(sttading, with fists clenched tightly) : You make me so angry 1 

You're completely ignoring toe— you're not listening at all! .. Those 

drawings are good, and you know it, and you should put them into. 

production. You would if you knew what you were doing 1 

• ■ \ \ 
(in a very loud voice) : Don't TOU tell me what to^dol Who do you 

think you are anyway?! I SAID, forged about those designs (thrust 

ing them back at her) . 



Susan: OKAY, all ri#it, I'll just have to get Mr. Jones to persuade you... 

/ * • \ 

George: All right! If that's how you feel, I'll get Mr. Smith to settle it! 
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Uhewl Have you ever had an-experience like that? Do you think such 
occurrences are ccmnon? How did you feel as you read the conversation 
between Susan and George? How would you have felt had you been in Susan' i 
shoes? In George's? Take a few mnrnents to answer these questions to 
yourjsfelf before going on with the program. When you have considered your 

answers to these questions, turn to page 6. 

i '"" .'• ... 



Very clearly-, -the^woiking relationship between George and Susan has 
suffered as a result of their -conversation, and ill feelings probably exist 
between thsm./ Additionally, hcw\their bosses will have/to spend their tine 
to zesolw the conflict between George and Susan, a situation which might have 
been avoided. - 

Take a manent new to identify what you think was the major factor lead- 
ing to the problem betweei^Geo^e and Susan. Four possible answers are listed 

below; choose the answer you think is best and turn to the page indicated. 

I / ■ ■ " 



A. ./ George^was the major obstacle: he was gruff, defensive, and 

narrow-minded. Turn to the top of page 7. 

/.. ' , . _ _ - ; ... 

B. Susan was the major obstacle: she seemed aware of what was 
happening between George and herself, but she was unable or un- 
willing to dp anything about it. Turn to the bottom of page 7. 

C. Hie situation was, the major obstacle: tfye competitive nature 
of the company's training program made ill feelings between 
George and Susan very likely. Turn to the top of page 8. 

D. All of the. factors listed above -inhibited effective ccnmunica- 
tion between George and Susan; their inability to coranunicate 
effectively with each other was the major factor in the crea- 
tion of the problem which now exists between them. Turn to the 

/bottom of page 8. ' 



A. You're partially correct. George did seem wrapped up in his owr? world 
and appeared disinterested in what Susan was trying to ccnnunicate. He 
seemed to let his own problems, his feelings of competition in the training 
program with Susan/ and his stereotypic view of women get in his way of listen- 
ing to Susan and of expressing ^his own concerns and doubts. Although it is 
true that George ntf^it not have been fully aware of all of these things, his 
predispositions and biases were major factors in the communications breakdown 
between him and Susan. However, there are other, major factors which contri- 
buted to the problem. Go back to the question on page 6 and try another 
answer. . 



B. You're partially correct. Susan seemed to have sane fairly effective 
communication skills, but she bpcame sidetracked by the heat of the argument 
with George. So, while Susan seemed to have the skills to avoid such a prob- 
lem, she either forgot or ignored them. However, there are other factors 
which contributed to the problem between Susan and George. Go back /to the 
question en page 6 and try another answer. 



C. You are very perceptive in realizing that the cdnpetitive nature of 
George ancj Susan's training program- might _ have made negative feelings between 
t hem possible. In their concern with accomplishment and recognition for their 
work they n ng fo t have viewed their relationship as one based on ccnpetiticri. 
This, in turn, could have made ill feelings between them more likely. How- 
ever, this is not the 'whole story. Go back to the question on page 6 and 
try another answer. 
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D. Rigiit you are! The prr>b > ^ between George and Susan was not the fault " ~ 
of their personalities, nor was it solely the result of a higfrly competitive 
situation. The problem occurred because George and Susan weren't able to 
recognize their feelings or to communicate these feelings to each other." 
As lcxig as a conmunication breakdown exists between George and Susan, they 
ate not very likely to get anywhere in mutually solving their problem. ! What's 
more, not only will George and Susan have greater difficulty in comnunicating 
with each otiier in, the future, but now their bosses have an additional^ burden. 
George and Susan's inability to ccmntTnicate effectively may even place their 



chances for pronation in jeopardy 1 ; V 



place 



Now turn to page 9. 
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Now that you have observed the importance of conmunication In avoiding 
problems Oike the one that George, Susan, and their bosses must now resolve), 
let's turn our focus to. the general comnunications process, ConUinication 
may be defined as the interplay of thoughts, feelings, and behaviors between 
two or more people. When people are in contact, ccnmunication always occurs, 
whether ot&lhay are actually talking, and possibly even independently of 
what they may actually be saying. As someone once said, we cannot NOT 
cannuriicate I 

' v ,.. ■ : <} ' ; ■ ' . .' ; . • 

For example, Susan told George that she was trying, to motivate some of 
her personnel, but . that she was having a,problem. George responded by saying 
to her, "Yeah, sounds like you're being a mother hen to me— trying to win a 
popu]|rity contest, or something." That's what he said, but he seems to be 
conniunicating, to Susan a negative evaluation of her, impatience, irritation, 
anger, or perhaps even defensiveness at her ' wanting to stick up for her 
personnel. ~ The point is that George's words seem to contradict his meaning— 
and since he doesn't express himself clearly, we (and Susan) don't really know 
what he is conmunicating. Similarly, later in their conversation, Susan 
said to George, "Never mind, there doesn't seem to be any point in discussing 
it I?' Those are her words, but she may be, in fact, conmunicating exasperation 
or anger at George's making no effort to listen to or understand her problem. 



Turn now to page 10. 
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Let's. stop for a moment to review this very important and fundanental 
principle of cnTTrm Lc^tion; Using these two excerpts frtjm the conversation 
between George and Susan as examples, answer "true 11 or "false 11 to the state- 
ment printed below, and then turn to the page indicated by your answer. 

y. People are always comnunicating with each other, and the 
meanings of those ccmnunications may or may not always be 
^\ consistent with what they are, actually "saying." N 

' " . • " •; / 

-• - .V True. .. ..............turn to page 11. 

\ • ■ 

False... ...turn to page 12. > 



. " 11 

Trvte. Correct! You have a good understanding of the principle that 
conmunication will always, take place between you and your coworkers, whether 
^or not you or they are actually talking, and sometimes quite independently 
of the words, that you and they may use. In the situation between George 
and Susan, their inability to accurately understand the meanings of the 
other's conmunication, which are of ten quite inconsistent with their words,, 
has led to a breakdown in their conmunication. , U ' 

Tum now to page 13 for a closer look at the influence which ccmmunication 

- ' \ 
plays in your working relationships. \ 



12 

False. No, this answer is incorrect. -You will learn from all of the 
sections of this program that people conmunicate with each other in a 
variety of ways. The words that are used may not always be consistent 
with. the meaning of the ccranunication; in fact, what we say may even 
contradict what we mean. For now, go back to the question on page 10 and 
try the other answer. 
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Canminicatian between people is either effective or it is ineffective- 

/-■ i ' 

there is no neutral ground. Commication is often ineffective 'when it . 

ignores the subtle emotiqnal component. ConmLTnication which is effective 

takes into account all aspects of ways human beings ccranunicate with each ' 



other. 



Developing your conmunication skilLs can lead to four positive * 
characteristics of the working relationships among yoii and your coworkers, 

you and your supervisors, or you and your customers. These ai'->- 

"... '. / • / . • 

A - / mutual md erstahchngs of information, feelings, and problems 
among you and those with whom you 1 work. 

B. a high degree yof trust in your working- relationships with 
others. 

C a high degree of openness in your working relationships 
with others. 

' ' / : ■ - ■ ' ' 

/ .» • • 

D. a greater ease in resolving conflicts . 

/ 

/ ' ' 

George and Susan demonstrated ineffectiveness in cannunication in 

several areas which, as a result, led to a breakdown in their working 
relationship. Take- a moment to see if you can identify the four negative 
characteristics of their working relationship that resulted in their in- 
ability to conmunicate effectively. Then turn to page 14 to compare your 
answers with ours. .. ' " 
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The following four negative characteristics of the working relationship 
between George and Susan now exist as a result of their Inability to canmrni- 
cate effectively with each other. ' 

A. There exists both misinformation of each other's particular 
^ problem as well as a misunderstanding of the feelings each 

has in their respective situations. 

B. George and Susan are now likely to feel a degree of mistrust 
for the other. 

C. Their relationship may new be described as closed and inhibited . 

D. They are now in a situation which is likely to generate more 
conflict between them. 



■ • ■ 7 

Now turn to page 15. 
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As we grow up, learn to talk, and increase our vocabulary, many of us 
take for granted the cannunication between ourselves and others. Very often 
we ignore the process of cannunication, or worse, assume that words alone. are 
conmunication. For example, it appears that both Susan and George have pro- 
blems in their respective divisions. Susan is pretty clear in explaining 
her concerns about motivating the Design personnel. It seems that George has 
problems, too (making extra changes in the machinery setup amidst grumbling 
personnel and possibly feeling that he may be "losing" in his competition 
with Susan). He even says, "I've got problems, too." But does George ever 
really , conmunicate his problems to Susan? Choose between the two answers 
printed below the one you think best answers this question, and then "'turn to 
the page, indicated 1 _. . 



A. Yes, he does. Turn fioi page 16. 



B. No, he never does. Turn to page 17. 
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A. You answered that George did comnunicate his problems to Susan. 
TKhile his words do indicate that he has problems and while he does 
act as though he has them, he never clearly conmunicates his concerns 
to Susan. Go back to page 15, read the question again, and try the 
other answer. 
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B. You answered that George never does coranunicate his problems to Susan— 
and right you are! Waile his words do indicate that he does have problems 
and while he does act as though he has them, he does not clearly coranunicate 
them to Susan. He might have said, for example, "Susan, it takes a lot of 
manhours to change our machinery setups. Mjr personnel are still grumbling 
about last week's change. Isn't it possible for us to work together more 
closely to coordinate your division's ideas for changes and my division's 
ability to implement them?" Or, to more clearly coranunicate his problems 
George might have said, "I'm disappointed with the work I did in Design a 
few months ago — and I'm feeling a little discouraged in this division, too. 
I really want to do well, and I know that I'm feeling defensive with you 
right now. . . " 

Very clearly, words alone don't always effectively conmunicate our 
thoughts or feelings; cur words sometimes may even contradict or obscure what 
we're really complicating to another in other ways. Effective conmunication, 
then, is a skill; and just like all skills, effective cxramjnication can be 
learned. 

/ 

■ \ 

I' 

The remainder of this program is divided into three sections: active 
listening, assertive transactions, and conflict resolution. Each section is 
designed to help you learn and practice a specific set of conmunication skills 
appropriate to your training and career aims. 

Now please turn to page 18. / 



1 



i 



I,. 



I 




ACTIVE lXgT£AITN& 



PtSSBRTIVE ComUtflcKttoti 
COfi/FLZCT RESOLUTXOA/ 




^ Oi r-\ O ^ ^ 
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The section on active listening Bock I, will focus on receiving 
conmunication effectively so that you can convey to the other person, "X 
really do understand your message; I acknowledge and accept your message 
(though I may not agree with it)". Active listening requires ^ing.nore 
than your ears; it involves your using 'all of your senses, your experience, 
' and your ung^standir^ of the here-and-now situation." 

The section on assertive ^^.h^ Book H, will focus on your 
sending coninunication effectively so that you can assure yourself, "I did 
get my own meanings across without confusing or misrepresenting them." 
Assertiveness involves assuming responsihility for the communication of 
your own meanings rather than attributing ownership, or responsibility, for ' 
them, to the other person. / 

The final; section of this program will address effective conflict 
resolution skills in a work environment. In Book III you will learn that 
.even when effective ccranunication is the rule rather than the exception in 
working relationships, conflicts will arise. This Section of the program 
will assist you in developing conflict resolution skills which will encourage 
a WIN-WIN outcome for the participants in the conflict, rather than a WIN-LOSE 
or a LDSE-LOSE outcome . 

Now, please turn to the section on Active Listening, beginning on page 19, 
to learn about the practice effective coninunication in the world of work. 
Good luck! 



ACTIVE LISTENING 



! 
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You have seen that cannunicaticn. is more than merely an exchange of 
information between two or more persons. ^People communicate with one another 
to convey and reinforce their feelings about themselves and each other, as 
well as to share and to seek help in resolving a problem that they may have. 
It makes sense, then, that conmunication is effective and meaningful only if 
the persons who are trying to connunicate are able to receive the other person's 
messages- accurately. And only by LISTENING EFFECTIVELY can we be certain that 
we are best receiving another person's conmunication. 

Listening skills are a cruci&I aspect of conmunication. Several social 
scientists have determined that"7C% of our daily waking activities are spent ^ 
in some form of conmunication with other people. Of that time, we devote 
over m to listening and 30% to talking; the remainder is divided between 
reading and writing. In sgite of all that practice, listening is the area of 
communication in which people have the most difficulty. Part of this diffi- | 
culty stems from the fact that many of us either don't pay much attention to 
our listening skills or do not know when it is appropriate to listen; many 
of us do not even understand fully just exactly what listening is or hew to 
do it! One of our goals for this section of the program is. to help you learn 
what effective listening is, when it is appropriate to use the skills which 
you will learn, and how to apply them to your job situation. 



Now turn to page 20. 
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Stop for a moment new and think about your past experiences at writ. 
When was the last time you felt that someone at your job really listened? 
What was it like for you then to feel HEARD, ACCEPTED, AND UNDERSTOOD? What 
do you feel like viien your co-workers or your boss don't seem to be really 
listening to you? 



...please gp on to page 21 now to find out how your experiences, 

perceptions, and feelings conpare with those that other people have. 
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Since many of us assune that listening means 'Viot talking' 1 and that 
listening skills develop automatically and therefore may be taken for 
granted, most people report that a long time has passed since they felt 
that someone at work really listened to them. When someone does pay atten- 
tion, acknowledges and understands vhat has been ccmnunicated — when someone 
actually LISTENS- ^most people find comfort in the experience. Most people 
have a need to be heard and understood by another. 

The need to have someone listen to us — to accept and understand us — is 
particularly important when we have a problem., If this need is not filled, 
we often feel a distrubing sense of being alone or isolated from others. 
This is a very important point: wherever we work and whatever our job may 
be, we will be in contact with people who are experiencing problems. * These 
problems may be temporary or they may be long standing. They may range / 
from a minor annoyance to situations which affect the jobs of many people. 
The person with the problem may -be ourself , our immediate supervisor, our 
co-worker, or a customer. In 'other words, in any job situation, every 
person experiences problems at one time or another. 



Please turn now to page 22. 
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Let's stop at this point and assess your understanding of the material 
presented so fa r. Answer "true" or "false" to ^.following question: 

Tn a normal working situation, the only people who will 
experience problems are those who are weak, incompetent, 
or emotionally maladjusted. 



True. 
False 



turn to page 23. 
turn to page 24. 
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True. It is true that some people who experience problems on the job are 
weak, or incompetent^or emotionally maladjusted--or all these! ! However, 
most people do not fit into any^these categories, yet all of us have 
problems at one time or another. We have—or "own"~a problem if we are 
un'Me to complete an assignment to our satisfaction, or if we are angry 
at pomebne else's sloppy work, or if we feel hurt that we were passed over 
Am a promotion. You can probably think of many different kinds of problems 
that people experience as normal occurrences in their work. Having— or 
"owning"— a problem is not "bad", it is a natural, even expected, part of 
all of our lives. . 



Turn back to the question on page 22 and try the other answer. 
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Mae- Rig* you are! ! You have quickly grasped the idea that having—or 
"owning"— problems is not restricted to certain people. All of us experience 
problems as a natural occurrence in our lives, whether on the job or not. 

You may be wondering what "problems" have to do with "effective 
listening." Turn to page 25 and find out! ! 
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; You have demonstrated an understanding that all of us experience prob- 
lems of one kind or another as a natural occurrence in our job experiences. 
It is equally important for you to realize that when n*tet people , have prob- 
lems they find someone to talk to. Why? Because they want someone to share 
their problem, they want to feel accepted and understood while they are ex- 
periencing problems, and they need someone to help than work through their 

problems by LISTENING. / 

//■■ ' 
//' ■ ■ ■ 

An effective listener is a great asset in anj^work situation. Research 
has shown that people who are perceived as good listeners are also seen as 
competent, intelligent, dependable, personable, fair, and trustworthy! Among 

these characteristics are some which you will undoubtedly wish to acquire as 

' . . / 

you enter the job market and strive for success. 

The development of effective listening skills has an added bonus— you 
can be truly helpful to other people! Whether or not you are planning to 
enter a ''helping profession" or are planning to seek a career in government, 
business, or industry, helping others brings great personal rewards to most 
people. Helping your co-workers to feel less isolated and mora understood 
when they are bothered with a problem is likely to result in your feeling 
very good about yourself. Therefore, you can acconplish all of this —gen- 
uinely helping others, feeling good dbout yourself, and earning the respect 
of your bosses, co-workers, and customers— by the development of just one 
skill: listening! 



New please turn to page 26. 
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Before we go on, try your hand at a review question covering the 
material presented to this point. Choose from among the answers printed 
below the one which you 'think best answers the following question, and 
then turn fj :iie page indicated by your answer. 

If I can become a good listener, ray boss will probably think: 

A. that I'm a pretty sharp person. Turn to the top of page 27. 

B. that I listen because I have very little to say. Turn to 
the bottom of page 27. 

C. that I'm in the wrong occupation since I'm trying to.be the 
office psychiatrist instead of doing what I was hired to do. 
Turn to page 28. 
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A. Very good! He or she probably will think you are a pretty sharp person! 
The ability to listen effectively is a skill greatly valued by all those who 
are heard, that's more, people who are good listeners are not only perceived 
by their supervisors as being sharp- they ARE sharp! Wn you develop your 
listening skills, you become much more in tune with the people around you. 
You will be able to gain insights into how people are really thinking and 
feeling, what motivates them, and how decisions are made— characteristics 
which most supervisors value very highly! These abilities will clearly carry 
you a long way in the world of work. Please turn now to page 29. 



B. So you believe that your boss may think that you listen only because you 
have nothing to say? That is doubtful for two reasons. First, as we mention- 
ed, research has shown that good listeners are seen by their bosses and co- 
vrorkers ^ intelligent, competent, fair, trustworthy, and dependable— character- 
istics which are very clearly associated with job success. It's hard to imagine 
a person who has nothing to say possessing "all of these dynamic qualities! 
Second, as you will see later in this section of the program, effective listen- 
ing means much more than "not talking." If your boss views you as a good 
listener, he or she will undoubtedly value that skill very highly. Now turn 
back to the question on page 26, and" try another answer. 
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C * 50 y°u that your boss might won&uc v tJli 

doing in advertising (or banking or insurance or whatever) when your real 
talents seem more suited to social work (or counseling, or nurying, • 
whatever). Maybe. ... .but doubtful. Becoming an effective listener does 
not mean turning into an office psychiatrist for everyone at work who has 
a problem. Remember that research has shown that good listeners are per- 
ceived as competent, intelligent, dependable, trustworthy, and personable. 
These characteristics seem more identified with a success-oriented pro- 
fessional than with a bleeding heart! If you develop your listening skills, 
have no fear about your boss thinking that you should change careers. The; 
only job change your boss is likely to consider for you will be a promotion! ! 
Now turn back to page 26 and consider another answer for the question. 
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Now that you have a good grasp of the importance of effective 
listening skills in the world of work, let's turn to the task of develop- 
ing your listening skills. Perhaps the best place to start is to examine 
five conran approaches to listening which we all use at one time or 
another. Each of these approaches is listed on page 30 with a brief 
explanation and description of the approach. Read each description care- 
fully. Try to identify the approach or approaches that you normally i 
employ when you listen to others at work. Additionally, as you study j 
each of the approaches listed, make a mental note of what impact that j 
app^acn is likely to ha» on *e pets™ to yOU are listening. L 
your determination of the overall effectiveness of each approach, ask \ 
yourself this question: "Does this approach to listening communicate 
to the other person that I am acknowledging his or her message and 
understanding what he or she is cctmiunicating?" 

Now turn to page 30 for the descriptions of these five cannon approaches 
to listening. 



1/ Oftmitosoneone cooes tfc/na.^ a i^l^ I orient ny i^tenitag . 
to, giving that person advice, suggestion*, ™- eoj^gng As I listen I try 
to think up ways in which the person can solve the problem; ISeh I try to 
convince him ot her to do what I thought of by saying things like, "itjaybe 
you should try..." or, "if I were in your shoes I would../' 

2. .Sometimes when some^ 

to fi 1 ^ him or her support or reassuranr^, I may be thinking, ^his person 
really has problems... I'll try to make him or her feel better. . ." Many times, 
in order to offer support, I find myself saying to the other person things 
like, 'things may be bad now, but they'll get better..." or, "I've had that 
problem, too..." 

3. I often find myself asking a lot of questions of persons coming to me 
with problems. In my quest for information about their problem, : my Hsterilng 
usually takes the form of "who; what, where, when, and why" kinds of questions. 

4. Sometimes I adopt a listening approach to another person who has a pro- 
blem by offering either positive or ne gative evaWions and iudengnf*. For 
e^Ur^^^joj S 8gS£f : ^tSi say to ^ other person, "you're not ' 
thinking straight..." or, "you're too smart to have a problem like this..." 

5. Sometimes I feel that if I can of fer a person with a problem logical and 
rational arguments, then he or she will see more clearly and solve the problem. 
So while the person is talking, I spend my spare thought time by thinking up 
comebacks. My response usually takes the form of something like, "The facte 
are these, here's why you're wrong..." 

Now turn to page 31 for a closer look at these conmon approaches to listening. 
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Altftcwgh tfiere are obviously tixaas when each of these traditional 
approaches to listen^ may be appropriate or effective, none of them ' 
usually communicates ?„ the other person that he or she has been acknowl- 
edged, m'derstood, or really listened to by you. That is, if you use one 
or more of these traditional approaches as a general procedure with others 
at work who come to you to discuss a. problem, then your "listening habits" 
are likely to detract from your being an effective listener for 
co-woxkers. ' 

To help you understand why this is- so, we will provide you with a 
more detailed look at each of these traditional approaches to listening 
and the effect each of them is likely to have on the other person. The 
first conmoa approach, giving advice or suggestions, is examined on the 
r«*iXt page. ' 



1 - Giving advice, suggest ions, or solutions to other people/Who have problems 
can be an ineffective listening- approach for at least three/reasons. First, your 



advice may be premature. Upon how much accurate information is your advice based? 



How much information are you or the other person lacking? The problems most 
people have often involve variousj other people, situations, and experiences: 
giving advice or solutions based/upon information'frcm just one of these' as- 
pects of a problem is likely to be ineffective/and may even detract from the 
person's, coming up with the/best solution to'his or her problem. Second, your 
advice comes from your fr^e of reference —your point of view— NOT franjthe 
point of view of the person who is actually living with the problem. Clearly, 
no matter how well you think that you may know your co-worker, advice or solu- 
tions coming from you may often. riot ''fit" the other person's point of view— and 
probably will not be an effective way for him or her to resolve the' problem. 
Finally, if the other person blindly accepts your advice he or she may miss an 
opportunity to resolve his or her own problem and, as a result, not improve pro- 
blem-solving skills for future difficulties. Ironically, many people ccme to us 
asking for advice when, what they really want is a listener . A good listener 
knows that acknowledgement, acceptance, and mderstanding create the conditions 
in which another person can solve his or her own problem, which in turn, affords ■ 
him or her an opportunity to become stronger in the problem-solving process. 

/The conversation between George and Susan in the previous chapter is a 
good example of this approach to' listening. When George told Susan that she 
should became more practical and learn more about production to solve her pro- 
blem, she became quite angry at George's lack of listening effort. 

Now turn to page 33 for an examination of another traditional approach to \ 
listening: giving support. 
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2. You may have thought that since we have identified a basic need In 
all people to be accepted and understood when problems arise, the offering 
.. of support and reassurance, would be an effective approach to listening. 
While it is true that people who have problems need the support from others 
to feel less alone, it is also true that if only support is offered, then 
very little will be accomplished in the way of the problem-solving process. 
That is, support by itself —without attempts to Ul©ERSTAND--scmetimes is 
very ineffective as an approach to listening. For example, offering support 
without attempts at understanding can possibly cammicate to the other 
person, "I am uncomfortable with your having a. problem, too; I want you to 
change from feeling badly to feeling well; therefore, I'll support you so 
you won't feel so badly--and so I won't, either." Although your co-worker 
may genuinely need and feel comfort in your support, he or she needs to be 
mderstood in difficult circumstances even more. Your off ering only 
support or reassurance that ' 'things aren't as bad as they seem" will likely 
contribute to a feeling that you are NOT understanding, since, for the 
other person things may seem very, very bad indeed. ' ' 



V.Npw turn to page 34 for our examination of the third traditional approach to 
listening: asking repeated questions. 
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3. Asking guegriogs, such as "who, what, where, when, and why" nay be 
helpful in obtaining important information about the other person's pro^ 
hlem, but such questions tend to distract the other from resolving his 
or her difficulties. Questions tend to be subtractive to axmiunication, 
especially closed questicns which can be answered with only a "yes" or a 
"no". That is, once a question is answered that part of the connunication 
is over; usually aether question is required to get the conversation 
going again. This can easily result in a choppy, one-way, and short-lived 
dialogue. These kinds of camunications very rarely allow your co-workers 
an opportunity to -explore their feelings and their problems. Later in this 
program we will shmg you ways to help your co-workers accomplish just that 
without peppering them with questions. There is, however, another danger 
in the traditional listening approach of questioning: questions may convey 
a listener attitude such as "once we have this information, we'll have the 
solution to your problem." If your co-worker feels as though you are putting 
him or her on a witness stand in order to come up with such automatic solu- 
tions which he or she was too blind to see, then that co-worker is likely 
to become resentful. 



Now turn to page 35 for an examination of the fourth traditional approach 
to listening: giving evaluations. 
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4. Making evaluations, especially negative ones, may clearly put the other . 
person on the defensive, resulting in a closW of conmunication. Remember 
that the co-worker who has cane to talk with you, probably needs to feel 
accepted and understood. Your judging his or herNfeelings or situation is 
likely to convey neither acceptance nor understanding. Once again, the con- \ 
versation between George and Susan which appeared in the previous section- 
illustrates this point. George's evaluation of Susan's, lack of understand- 
ing of Production (because she is a woman) contributed sigrisjf icantly *o her 
anger with George for not trying to listen to her. 

Even positive evaluations fall short of really helping the other person 
solve problems by conmunicating with you. Positive, judgments very often 
result in the other person's thinking, "He's just saying that— he doesn't 
really understand." 



Now turn to page 36 for an examination of the fifth traditional approach 
to listening: offering logical arguments-. 
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5.- logical arguments which ccranunicate disagreement with your co-worker's 
perceptions of feelings about the problem, whether offered calmly or heatedly, 
very likely can provoke more arguments, risking a breakdown in communication. 
A person takes a risk in sharing a problem with us. If we point out where 
his or her thinking is inaccurate or illogical, not only have we NOT accepted 
or understood the situation, but, in a sense, we have also pointed out a 
second weakness— that he or she is even now thinking illogically. Usually, 
our co-worker will become defensive, resulting in either suppressing or 
forgetting his or her original feelings about the problem. In other words, 
in our attempts at argument, rebuttal, and persuasion, we inhibit or break 
down the acceptance and the understanding which is necessary in order to 
mutually resolve problems. 



Turn now to page 37 for a review of the material presented so far. 
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We have presented much material about traditional approaches to 
listening; before we continue with the program, it may be helpful for 
you to try a review question. Choose from among the statements below 
the one you think best answers the following question, and then turn to 
the page indicated by your answer, 

Why are each of the five traditional approaches to listening 
generally ineffective in helping a co-worker with a problem? 

A. None of these approaches, if used exclusively, is likely to 

& 

to ccrctnunicate to the co-worker both acceptance and under- 
standing. Turn to the top of page 38. 

B. - None of the approaches really encourages meaningful canmaiica- 

tion; in a'^ense, each is subtractive, rather than being 
additive, of\a builder of conmunication. Turn to the bottom 
of page 38. ^ 

C. Both of the above answers are correct.' Turn to the top of 
page 39. 
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A. You are partially correct. As a general rule, none of these approaches 
to listening really connusiicates both, acceptance and understanding, although 
each of them may be appropriate in a particular situation. In fact, often- 
times these approaches comnunicate the very opposite of acceptance and 
understanding. There is another very important point involved in the ques- 
tion, however. Go back to page 37 and try another answer. 



B. You are perceptive to realize that none of the five traditional approaches, 
to listening really encourages the co-worker to n^aningfully explore his or her 
feelings about the problem. In fact, these approaches generally tend to de- 
tract from such encouragement of more* involved and meaningful cannunication. 
But you missed an important point in the question; turn back to page 37 and 
try another answer. 
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C. Very good! You have grasped the idea that none of these five traditional 
approaches to listening generally connunicates the listener's acceptance or 
indere tending, nor do they encourage further coranunication at nore neaningful 
levels. We are MDT saying that you should never give suggestions or support, 
ask questions, or offer judgments or arguments. We ARE saying, however, 
that none of these approaches conmmicates to another person that you are 
really iisteningl 

You may be wctiderlng at this point how you, an ambitious, career- 
oriented person can ever abandon these five approaches and spend your days 
in silence as an effective listener; Relax: you won't have to give up 
your gift of gab. Contrary to what many people think, effective listening 
is usually not a passive process. Quite the opposite, effective listening 
is a very active process, requiring you to be constantly observing, think- 
ing, and (usually) responding— abilities that are clearly well-suited for 
a rising executive. Therefore, by listening actively not only will you better 
understand your co-workers, bosses, and customers, and be in a position to 
genuinely help them as well, but you will also communicate your acceptance 
and understanding so as to encourage more meaningful ccnminication in your 
working relationships with them. 
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Want to find out more about this miracle which "active listening" achieves? 
Turn to page 40. 
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Active listening is a ncn- judgmental attempt on one person's part to 
help another person explore a problem. To listen actively one mist not 
yield to the Impulse to console, explain, give directions, or argue. Active 
listening means not only listening to another person's words, but also 
using all of your senses and skills to listen to that person's entire 
message, based on your perceptions of his or her thoughts, feelings, be- 
haviors, and the situation in which he or she is involved. 

Active listening is composed of two interrelated skills: attending 
and empathic responding. Attending skills put you in a position where you 
may listen actively; they are a set of nonverbal skills which, in a sense, 
set the stage for you to really pay attention to what the other person is 
connunicating. Attending skills also (coamunicate ncnverbally to the other 
person that you ARE indeed accepting, m<JerstandLng----LISEENIKGI ttnpgfhic 
respondin g skills allow you, the active listener, to communicate to the 
other person that you are acknowledging and mderstanding him or her, as well 
as to encourage the other person to build upon the communication in mean- 
ingful, problem-solving ways. 

The remainder of this section of the program will expose you to the 
skills of attending and empathic responding as well as giving you practice 
exercises in each of these areas. 

\ . . 
Turn now to page 41. 
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• Here is a test of your mcJerstanding of the skills of active listen- 
ing that you have gained so far. Eemenfcer that your attending skills put 
you in a position where you^nay pay close attention to all of the messages 
the other person is sending. Your empathic responding skills involve your 
c ompl icating to the other person that you acknowledge and understand the 
messages he or she is sending. Examine the events described below and try 
to identify each activity as either attending or empathic responding, and 
then turn to the next page to see how well . you understand this basic 
difference between these active listening skills. 

A. Joan observes Bob 1 s clenched fists and tight jaw in their 
conversation and realizes that he is angry, even though his 
words express calm (attending or empathic responding?) . 

B. Mary says to her co-worker, 'Tom, you seem to be discouraged 
because you thought that you did your best on the report, but 
your boss found a lot of things" wrong with it" (attending or 
empathic respcxiding?) . 

• ' , • * x - ■ 

C. ' Bill says to Alice, ,r Wfell, things are bound to turn out all 

ri^it next week 11 ^attending or e^athic responding?) . 

\ 



. \ 

New turn to page 42 to compare your answers with ours. \ 
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A. Joan is demonstrating her attending skills by observing Bob's subtle, 
nonverbal comnuiication. She is picking up on the clues Bob is giving her, 
as well as identifying the feelings he is indirectly expressing about his 
problem. Joan would not have identified this subtle clue if she ware not 
attending . . .-. she may have been diverted by his calm wards. 

B. Mary is demonstrating the skill of empathic responding by communicat- 
ing to Tom that she understands his feelings of discouragement about -the " 
report. Tom is likely to feel understood by Mary and may now feel encouraged 
to explore his feelings even further. 

C. Did we catch you?? Bill is NOT demonstrating any active list^rtg 
skills; instead he is trying to offer Alice reassurance. You i±st 
sympathy (as illustrated by this example) is quite different from empatfhy 
(illustrated in "B" above). Alice might feel somewhat comforted by Bill's 
sympathy, but she-is not very likely to feel understood by him. v 



Now turn to page 43 for a closer look at the skills of attending. 
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Attending skills allow us to accomplish too things in our active listen- 
ing, to another. First, they place us in a position where we can listen 

actively. By enployiiig effective attending skills we make ourselves more 

• V" I 

aware of all the messages another person is sending in his or her camwnica- 
tion. Second, our attending to another communicates nonverbally that we . 
are open, accepting, and really trying to listen- And we can accomplish all 
of this without even saying a wprdl 

Sounds-pretty easy? Well, it isn't difficult, but it may take sooe 
practice, especially if it is necessary for you to correct some long-standing 
listening habits. We all know people who never seem to give us their full 
attention. While we are talking they may fidget, walk around the room, glance 
at the clock, or take notes. When someone is not effectively attending to us 
ve often feel as thou^i they're not interested in our problem — or in us! You 
mil remenfcer from the previous chapter the conversation between George and 
Susan how Susan felt as a result of George's not paying attention to her. 
She was exasperated and angry at his refusal or inability to listen to her. 
(Seorge might have been able to tell her precisely what words she had spoken, 
but, very clearly, he was not really listening to her I Even if the other 
person m3y insist that he or she "heard every word we said — and can repeat 
it back to us exactly as we said it 11 we continue to feel uncomfortable, dis- 
tracted, aid unheard. In other words ; we want more than another person 6 s 
ability to repeat back word-for-word what we said— we want THEM—their 
complete attention! 

Turn now to page 44 to find out more about these important attending, skills. . 
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Effectively attending to another means first physically attending. 
You can learn and develop- effectiveTphysical attending skills by remem- 
bering and practicing five specific behaviors; which spell the word: 

F..A..C..E..S 

' ' ' 

F. ....Face the person squarely, 

A. Approach by leaning slightly toward the person, 

c Compose yourself in this posture, 

E Establish eye contact with the person, 

s Space yourself at a proper distance from the person. 



Let's take a closer look at each of these behaviors in greater detail. 
Turn to page 45. 
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F Face the other person openly and squarely. This posture demon- 
strates lnrolyeinent with, the person 1 jaunicating, ff I am 
available to you/ 1 It nanverbolly cofcmjnicates to the other 
person how alert you are and how much interest you have in him 
or her. Turning your body away may amnunicate that you are 
withholding part of yourself. Facing the other - person openly 
and squarely signals that you are available to listen. 




Turn to page 46. 
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.Approach by leaning sligb±ly towards the person. This is a 
non-defensive posture which coomunicates your willingness to 
became involved. Crossed arms or legs may signal lessened 
involvement— or perhaps even guardedness or suspicion. 
Slouching, hands behind the head, or feet up on your desk 
can possible convey boredom or disinterest. Adopting a 
posture which positions you in an approaching manner camuni- 
cates your willingness to be open and involved. 




to page 47. 
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.Compose yourself ; relax In this position. Composure is UJsely 
to comnunicate to the other person that you are "at honeV with 
him or her. Adopting the FACES behaviors too rigidly or too 
tensely may signal a lack of genuineness on your part. Too 
much relaxation can also convey boredom and disinterest. 




Turn to page 48. 
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.Establish eye contact. Many of our feelings are expressed in 
the eye contact to have with others. Not only are many feel- 
ings conmunicated through "the meeting of our eyes" but 
effective eye contact is a simple acknowledgement of each 
other's presence. Eye contact can be ineffective if it is 
too prolonged or intense /(a fixed stare) or too short and un- 
invplved (a blank look) ; eye contact can become too intimidat- 
ing if it is used all of the time or it can signal disinterest 
if it is used too infrequently. A balance of all of these 
variables, length, intensity, and frequence, is therefore 
necessary to establish effective eye contact. 




Turn to page 49. 
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.Space yourself at a proper distance from the person. The distance 
viiich you establish between yourself and the other person can 
sig nif y the degree of "closeness 11 or intimacy you are Intending 
to allow. A distance of two to four feet is usually the most 
appropriate for complication between co-workers. This amount 
of space generally comnunicates neither too much intimacy nor 
too little involvement. Not only is the amount of space which 
you establish between you and the other person important in your 
ccranunication , but the physical objects between you and the 
other person are also significant. For example, positioning 
yourselves in such a way as to have a desk between you might 
inhibit observation of the subtle, nonverbal messages being 
sent in the conmunication. Therefore, insuring that "nothing 
stands between you and the other person 1 1 is both literally and 
figuratively: important in your cocmunicating effectively with 
one another. 
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Turn to page 50. 
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We've covered a lot of material concerning physical attending. Let 
stop here for a moment and check up on what you have just learned. Try 
this question: 



Review Question No. 1 : 

4 



Without turning back to the pages that you have just read, 
name 5 specific behaviors which you can practice to 
effectively attexid physically to another person while 
listening to him or her. 



> 



Turn to page 51 for the answers 
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F Face the other person openly and squarely. 

A Approach by leaning slightly towards the person. v 

C Canpose yourself by relaxing in this posture. 

■ E Establish eye contact with the person. 

S ..Space yourself at an appropriate distance from the person. 

If you had trouble remembering any of the behaviors, turn back to 
page 44 for more study, and try Review Question No. 1 again. If you were 
able to list all of the physical attending behaviors, congratulations ! 



Now turn to page 52 and try the second review question. 
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Review Question No. 2: 

Answer "true 11 or "false 11 to the following statcoaentj, and then 
turn to the page indicated by your answer. 

Without even saying a word, the way in which I' physically 
attend will conmunicate haw willing I am to be available, 
to be open and involved, to really listen to ihe person. 



True ..turn to page 53. 

False . .turn to page 54. 
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True. Very good! You have a thoraugji grasp of the importance oi 
physical attending and of the specific attending behaviors involved^ 
You have learned that the way in \iiich you attend physically ccmnunl.— 
cates the degree of \shich you axe available for listening. No*? you 



are ready to examine another attending skill. Please turn to page 55. 
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False. This is the wrong answer; perhaps you didi't understand our 
question or are still unsure about the physical attending skills and 
their importance in effective listening* Take sane tine now to go back 
. to page 44 to review the material on attending and try the review 
questions on page 50 and 52 again* 




/ ' 
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You have seen that physical attending to another sets the stage for 
> jur being open and aware to another's ccxmmicatxai: by using the FACES 
behaviors you are more likely to use all of your senses, and abilities to 
HEAR the other's messages- Additionally, use of the physical attending 
skills sigmls to the other person that you are open and available for 
listening, therefore encouraging his or her further cxnnwiicatim at nore 
meaningful levels. But there is another attending skill which is needed 
to complete the attending picture — psychological attending. 

Psychological attending means making a conscious decision to give 
another our total, undivided listening attention. It means to suspend 
judgments and evaluations. of what we see or hear, to resist both personal 
and environmental distractions to our listening, and to / concentrate on 
all of the massages being sent by the other person. For example, Brassages 
you may receive are the other person's words: but words are often only 
the tip of the conmunications iceberg. Social scientists speculate that 
conmunication is generally accomplished by only 7% verbal messages , 
38% paraverbal messages (voice intonations, rhythms, inflections, etc.) 
and 55% nonverbal messages (body postures and gestures) . By attending 
psychologically we are able to concentrate on all of these types of 
messages: verbal, nonverbal, and paraverbal. 

Turn now to page 56 to find out more about the kinds . of nonverbal and 
paraverbal messages psychological attending helps us to receive and to 
understand. 

, . 71 



3h our discussion, of the physical attending skills, you leaned hm 
wb cCTTOin^t£ ncnverbally to the person to \4iom we are listening. If we 
attend psychologically by conomtrating on similar nonvesSjal^CTes that 
receive fran another, we can expand our understanding of ^s or her total 
cammicatim. Let's try an exercise, beginning on thg wscfc page, that will 
illustrate how psychological attending to paraMerbal cues will enable us to 
receive messages vMch may be obscured or contradicted by a speaker's words. 
Remenber that paraverbal messages ir ^Xve the way in which another person 
speaks to us: his or bar voice intonations, inflections, j?^^ 
illustration will test your ability to psyctolo^afll^ 
cues. You will see how a speakers tone, rhythm, inflection, and tempo of 
speech mtgftt become indicators of the speaker's feeling messages. Now turn . 
to page 57 to begin the exercise. 



/ 

/ . 
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' J ' i *m%fay. p or exserclae in psychological attending to paraverbal cues, we will 
use these words of a speaker: "X don't care what you do." Try tc determine 
what the feeling message mishit be if each word in the sentence is emphasized. 
Beading each, of the printed statements aloud, emphasizing the underlined word 
in each statement, will help you determine the feeling message behind the 
words. When you have completed the exercise, turn to page 58. 

Statemen t Feeling Message 

1 don't care what you do. ? 

I DON'T care what you do. ? 

I don 1 1 CARE what you do. ? 

I don't care WHAT you do, ? 

I don 1 1 care what YOU do. 7 

I don't care what you DO. ? 

I DON'T CARE WHAT YOU DO. ? 
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Statement 



r don't care what you do. 



I DON'T care what you do. 



I don't CARE what you do. 



I don't care WHAT you do. 



Feeling Message 
I personally don' t care. 

1 

* i 

I really don't care at all. 

Do as you please J don't bother me. 



You have complete free choice; do 
as you want to. 



I don't care what YOU do. 



I don't care what you do, but I 
care about what others do. 



I don't care what you DO. 



It's what you don't do that bugs me. 



I DON'T CARE WHAT YOU DO! 



Just get out of my office right nowl 



Nofo'turn to page 59 to find out more about the skill of attending psychologically. 
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You can see that psychologically attending helps us to tune into the 
real messages of another person. By giving our total, undivided attention, 
suspending judgpients, and resisting personal and environmental distractions, 
we become able to concentrate on all of the messages being sent to us by the 
other person, viiether they are verbal, paraverbal, or nonverbal. You should 
realize, hcwever, that sometimes people are very easily seduced or overwhelmed 
by the principles of paraverbal and nonverbal corammication. This can happen 
by placing too much emphasis on these types of messages and in so doing, com- 
pletely ignore the vexbal a&ssages. Clearly there is darker in this practice. 
Active listening depends upon your ability to use all of your listening skills 
to discern and process all of the cormmication being sent to you, not to rely 

on your paying attention only to one type of message. 

/ 

Yoiynay be thinking right now, ?1 I can see hew the skills of physical and 
psychological attending are important to listening, but how do I know if I'm 
using these skills effectively? 1 1 

Well, part of your answer is on the next page, so turn to page 60. 
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Very clearly, the success or failure of our attending skills lie in tie 
perception of the person we are listening to. tfe may be the most effective 
listener in the world, but only if the person to whom we are listening feels 
that we are indeed- attending to them will our listening be truly effective. 
That isn't as difficult as it sounds: there will be clues to help you deter- 
ming whether or not the other person perceives that you are attending. A >, 
if you are actually physically and psychologically attending, then you will 
pick up on these clues and adjust your behaviors accordingly. 

Suppose, for example, that another person is talking to you about a pro- 
blem he or she is having and suddenly stops and says to you: 

I can see that you're busy. Til come back later . . . 

or, 

You haven' t heard a word I've said ... 

or, 

Never mind, I' 11 talk to someone else ... 

These are pretty good clues that in spite of what you may think about 
your attending skills, the other, person doesn't perceive you as attending — 
or listening! ! 

... .1/ : 



Turn to page 61. 
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On the other hand, suppose that the person with the problem says: 
Hey, I really appreciate your listening to me\.. 

or, 

Thanks for taking the time to hear my point of view • . . 

Yes, that's exactly right 1 That's what's bugging me!! 

These are clues that tell you that the other person does feel as though 
you're att^ding— listening-- to him or her. Generally, as you attend to 
another and perceive that the cotttti micat icm is closing up, becoming circular, 
slowing down, or experiencing resistance, you may use these clues to adjust 
your attending behavior. Or, if you pick up clues that tell you that the 
other" person is becoming freer in his or her cotnnunication, opening up, or 
exploring feelings more deeply, then you will know that your attending and 
listening behaviors are effective. 



Let's stop here and check up on what you've learned so far; turn to page 62 
for a review. 

- 1 n . 
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Suppose that your co-worker, Joe, is talking to you about a problem he 
has with production deadlines. He sounds angry. Suddenly he stops and 
says, "Oh, well, it's not your problem. I'll see you later, 11 and he leaves 
abruptly. What do you suppose Joe is likely to be thinking as he goes out 
the door? 

Select either statement "A" or "B" printed below vhich you think best 
answers this question, and then turn to the page indicated by your 
answer. 

A. that for seme reason I was not interested in hearing 
what he had to say. ...turn to page 63. 

B. that I was listening but suddenly he figured out a 
solution on his d^x and wanted to hurry back to put \ 
it into action. .turn to page 54. 
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A That's rigjtit! Although, he didn't openly express his thoughts, 

his behavior Cchanging the subject and abruptly leaving) is a, 
good clue that, in his perception , you did not seen interested 
in his problem. You have very accurately grasped the important 
concept that attending, or nonverbal coranunication, is best 
assessed from die point of view of its receiver. 



t 



Now turn to page 65 for another review exercise. 
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B Pocsibly, but uulikely. If you had been carefully attending arA 

Joe had suddenly realized how he could solve his problem, he would 
probably have reacted much differently. He might have shown 
excitement and told you he just thought of a solution. He might 
£-ave thanked you for listening and perhaps discussed his ideas 
for solving his problem* His words ("it's not your problem") and 
his behavior (changing the subject and leaving abruptly) seemed 
to be his indirect way of ccranunicating to Wu that he felt 
put-down and unheard. In other words , Joe /provided you clues 
that, in his perception, you did not appear interested In his 
problem or in listening to him. 7 



Perhaps it would be 1 a good idea for you to study this section again. Turn 

i 

back to page 60 and reread the material presented on the clues others give 
us crnn.eerriing our listening effectiveness, and then try the exercise on 
page 62 again. 
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Here's another exercise for a review of the principle that physical 
and psychological attending can provide clues vrtiich will tell us how 
effectivelyjwe are listening. Read each conversation carefully and then 
see if you can determine if Jim is listening effectively. What cities are 
present to mdieate Jim's listening effectiveness? 



Illustration No. 1: 



Melissa (Visibly upset) : 



I think that I really messed up that job 
interview..,! just. can't afford to miss 
getting it. . .what am I doing wrong ,^anyway ? 



Jim: 



Melissa: 



Well, things may be ted-now, but they'll get 
better. I should know— I've had that problem 
before, too, ■ • 



But I haven't had a good interview in two 
months I I'm getting nowhere fast! 



Is Jim' s listening effective or ineffective? What clues does 
Melissa provide us (and Jim)? Turn to page 66 to compare your 
answers with ours. 'I 
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You ins/ have noticed that Jim was ^Hytog the support and reassurance ; . 
approach to listening and that he was MOT being particularly helpful to 
Melissa, We can tfell that Jim was not listening to Melissa by the clues 
she gave him. Her use of the word "but" cccmiunicated resistance to Jim, 
as if she were saying, ,f but you dcn't understand hew I'm feeling about 
this* 11 Also, her statement that she was getting ncx&ere fast might well 
apply to her conversation with Jim since, in a sense, their discussion 
was going nowhere! If Jim would now practice effective attending skills 
and could became an astute observer of the clue Melissa is offering him, 
he might turn the direction of their conversation frcm becoming increas- 
ingly closed to becoming more open and more meaningful. Jim could respend 
to Melissa by saying, ,f you sound really discouraged abottt finding a job you 
want and you seem confused about how to do it. 11 This kind of response would 
caniiinicate to Melissa that Jim is payin^kttention to her, -understanding 
her, and listening to her! She might then begin to explore her problem more 
deeply with Jim, and therefore set the stage for its resolution. 

Well, did your answer pretty much match outs? If not, go back to the 
illustration ul page 65 to see where and how you differed -before continuing 
on with the program. If your answer was similar to ours — congratulations I 

v ■ . " 

Turn now to page 67 for another exercise. 
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Illustration No • 2: 
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Mary (nervously) 



I ju£i ion 1 1 know what I'm going to do with 
nat secretary.- Every time this week that 
i^ve asked her to do something, she's snapped 
at me. 



Jim: 



You 1 re really having problems with her. I can 
see that this is worrying you, and you just 
don't know what to do about it. 



Mary: 



That's right! I don't knew what's bothering her. 



Jim:* 



It's reall]^9iscouraging.not to know fiat's 
causing her to act like that. 



Mary (thou^xtfully) 



Yes, I haven't talked with her about it, either., 
haven't really looked beyond my, deadlines. Maybe 
if I speak with her I can find out what^s been 
bugging her* Hey, thanks for listening... 



Is Jim's listening effective or ineffective? What clues does 
Mary provide us^and Jim)? Turn to page 68 to coop are your 
answers with ours. 
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You were prcfcably able to tell that Jim's listening in this case was 
very effective. One of the clues he had from Mary to assess his listening 
was her willingness to explore her problem. When she said, "That's right," 
she gave Jim an excellent clue that he was right on track with his attending 
and listening behaviors. The icing en the cake was her final conment, 
'Thanks for listening. Jim must have known that Mary really felt listen- 
ed to by him. 

Perhaps you observed that Jim 1 s effective listening did not mean that 
he was passive or silent. Instead, he was very active in his listening. 
You may have also noticed that: in this illustration Jim used none of the 
five traditional approaches to listening. Instead he identified her feel- 
ings and non-judgraentally coamunicated to her his understanding of her 
messages. In-each case his response enco^sged her to open the lines of 
c omp lication between them. This kind of response in listening we call 
"empathic responding. 11 




Turn now to page 69 to learn mare about empathic responding. 



Accvwrg 





SMfctHic Aes finises 
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So far you have learned that a good listener is a perceptive listener. 
The perceptive; listmor uses all of his or her senses, abilities, and skills, 
in physically and psychologically attendkig in order to understand the total 
message of the other person. But effective listening requires the trans- 
lation of these perceptions into action . The &£ festive listener is a doer, 
not a passive or silent partner; the effective listener is an ACTIVE LISTENER! 

HBpatiiic responding is an extremely effective way to translate listening 
perceptions into action which, in turn, will encourage more open and meaning- 
ful, cormninication. Empathic responding means ^o accurately understand all of 
the messages b^ing coranunicated (verbal, paraverbal, and nonverbal) , to 

' j 

identify the 1:eelings cacrmunicated with orubehind the messages , and then to 



convey both aicoBptahce[and understanding of those messages to the other 
person. Empathic responding turns percept^ listening into helpful, and 
productive listening. 



Now turn to page 70 for a review. 
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Let's stop at this point to check your understanding of empathic 
responding. Answer "true" or '£alse n to the following statement: 



If a person is extremely effective in empathic responding, 
then he or she doesn't need many attending skills. 



True .... turn, to page 71. 

False .turn to page 72. 
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True. No, you are incorrect. A Raienfcer that empaLhic responding depends 
upon effective attending skills. Cur being able to physically find psychol- 
ogically attend to another in our listening makes it possible to perceive 
all of the messages being cannunicated. It would be quite impossible for 
us to effectively respond to our perceptions without a solid base upon Which 
to develop those understandings. Attending skills give us that solid base 
for effective empathic responding. Go back now to the question on page 70 
and try the other answer. 
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False. Very good I You are correct. You have quickly understood that 
being able to enpathically respond depends upon our ability to attend 
effectively to the other person. Effective attending behavior cocoes first; 
only then are we able to formulate our understanding of the message, 
ideiicixi- the feelings that are conveyed with or behind that message, and 
OT^patMcally respond to the other person. 



You may be wondering at this point, "I know hew to put myself into 
a position vhere I can receive all oF the messages — I need to attend 
physically and psychologically. I know how to tell if I am being effective 
in my listening— I can attend to the clues. But how can I formulate accu- 
rate mderstandings , identify feelings, and make up empathic responses?" 



Turn to page 73 and find outl 1 



so 
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Your ability to develop accurate understandings and to identify feelings 
that a person has about a problem depends upon your ability to be EMEATHIC. 
Empathy may be defined as the ability to understand an idea, a caicept , a 
situation, or a feeling from another person's viewpoint . Being empathic 
means to become aware of viiat it's like to be in another person's shoes, to 
feel as he or she is feeling. Instead of using spare thought tine to think 
up ways to counter another' s message with an argument or to pepper him or her 
with, questions, you can develop empathy by asking yourself questions while 
you attend and listen to another. These kind of empathy questions may be: 

What do I think the other person is sensing or thinking? 

What do I think the other person is feeling? 

What clues is the other person giving me? 

What would it feel like to be the other person rigjit now? 

• ■ i 

If, by using empathy skills, you are able to identify the feeling intent 



bwdad the other person 1 s ccmnunicatia> , you can build upon that to further 
the communication between you. Empathy skills will cccmunicate both accep- 
tance and unders tanding to the other person and will encourage him or her to 
explore or focus on feelings, look at the problem in new ways, and discover 
workable resolutions for the problon. 

Sounds terrific — right? Turn new to page 74 to learn how you can develop 

• ■ i 

these magical empathy skills / 
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Yo ^ ve probably ^ s&ed h 7 now. . • * ' t ^ fire 18 Qa ^gj^^ for 

y0 a to develop your empathy skills. You'll to vrark and p raCt ice at 
it. The remainder 0 f this section of the/pto^ "i 11 be devoted to practic- 
ing the identified 11 of feelill S s associated **** the cc °Bmtii Ca t ion of 
oth^s and the for ation of e^athic respond 63, But « *n order to beccme 
effective at y^ gnathic responding skills, y^' 11 ^ to develop these 
skills in a real job situation with real peopl e ' , * ere skills really 

c0 unt. 





N0 W turn to page 75 to begin practicing einpa M c ^ es ^ cnd ^g- 
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Lett's start with learning to identify the feelings that may or may 
not be clearly stated by the other person. Read each statement printed 
below and then try to identify the feelings which are expressed. When 
you have studied each of the four statements, turn to page. 76 to: coop are 
your answers with. ours. 

A. "My boss told ra» today that I've done better work than she 

thought possible. I knew that I could do it if I worked 
hard— and it really paid off! 11 

B. !t No one in the office likes me. ..it seems that no matter 

what I do or how hard I try, I can't please anybody. Why 
do they have to be so mean? 11 

C. "I've been here eight months now and I haven't gotten 

a raise. . .John came here the same time I did and he was 
promoted two months ago." 

D. "I can't believe it I The shop got every order out on 

time. — and even got tomorrow' s shipment started before 
I quitting timel' 1 



Now turn to page 76 to coop are your answers with ours; 

... \ 

/ 
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Statement A : "My boss told me today that I've done better work than she 

thougit possible. I knew I could do it if I worked hard—and 
it really paid off! 11 
Feeling : happiness, excitement, joy: any of these feelings, or 
others like them would be accurate. 

Statement B : "No one In the office likes me, . .it seems that no matter What 
I do or how hard I try, I can't please anybody. Why do they 
have to be so mean?" 
Feelings: sadness, isolation, loneliness, discouragement, confusion: 
any of these feelings, or others like them, would be 
accurate. 

/ 

Statement C : "I've been here ei#it months now and I haven 1 1 gotten a raise... 

John came here the same time I did and he was promoted two 
months ago." 

Feelings : confusion, impatience, irritation, anger, resentment: 
any of these feelings, or others like them, would be 
accurate. 

Statement D : "I can't believe, it! The shop got every order out on time — 
and even got tomorrow's order s carted before quitting time!" 
Feelings : surprise, delight, happiness, excitement: any of these 
feelings, or others like them, would be accurate. 
How did you do? Did your answers compare favorably with ours? Just to make mre 
that you are proficient in idaitifying the feelings expressed by another person, 
try a similar exercise, beginning on the next page. 
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Listed below are four more feeling statements : read each statement 
carefully and once again try to identify the specific feeling being ex- 
pressed. Then turn to page 78 to conpare your answers with ours. 



A. "Bob just turned his back cnltne. . .1 really tftougjtit that my 

idea was a good one, but he ljust talked out. ♦ ." 

B. f, I know that I shouldn't have^trusted the report to that 

secretary. She always messes! things up." 

C. "Production adopted ray ideal I I thought that I would have 

to fiLgit them tooth and nail . . :but I didn't— they just 
accepted it I" 

D. "I haven't hea. d from anyone about that job interview I had 

last week. . .1 think that I did well and I know I answered 
his questions. . .but I just haven't heard." 



Not turn to page 78 to conpare your answers with ours. 



Statement A ; ,f Bob just turned his back on ma. . .1 really thought that my idea 
was a good one, but he just walked out... 11 
Feelings : confused, angry, troubled, irritated, sore: any of 

these feelings, or others like them, would be accurate. 

Statement B ; "I know that I shouldn't have trusted the report to that 
secretary. She always messes things up." ; 
Feelings : angry, suspicious, 'mis ti^tfiiL, /-'disgusted, fed up: any 

of these feelings, or other^like them, would lie 

/ J * ■-■ ' ' 
accurate* / 

■ ' ■ / ' 

Sta tement C : u Product ion adopted my ideai I thought that I would have to 

/' ■' ' / 

/ fight them tooth and n&il. ..but I didn't — they just accepted itl 11 

Feelings : elated, delighted, surprised, excited: any of these 

feelings, on others like them, would be accurate. 

/ ■ , t ... : 

Statement D : "I haven't heard fraj; anyone about that job interview I had 

last week. . .1 think that I did well and I know that I answered 
his questions. . .but I just haven't heard. 11 
Feelings : confused but sotfewhat confident, uncertain but hopeful: 
any of these feelings , or others like them, would be 
accurate. 

j . ■ 

If you had trouble in identifying any of the feelings expressed by these state- 
ments, stop now and turn back to page 77 for more study. If not. . .congratula- 
tions I Turn now to page 79 for more exercises which will help you develop your 
empathic responding skills. ,'. 
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You'll remerrber that an accurate understanding of another's feelings 
about a problem (empathy) is insufficient by itself in active listening. We 
need to translate that understanding into action: we need to commiintcate 
both acceptance and understanding to the othe^ person by using the skill of 
empathic responding, 

Eupathic responding does not involve the giving of advice, evaluations, 

/ 



arguments, or the 
while we actively 



asking of questions. By using non-judgnentkl^ responses 



listen to another we ccomunicate acceptance. By making 
our responses based on an accurate identification of the other person's f eel- ^ 
irigs we conmunicate under s tending . And, by conmunicating to the other person 
that we are acceptant and understanding — that we are LISTENING — we encourage 
more open and more meaningful cannunication. 

One relatively simple way to respond efnpathically is to use the following 

sentence outline: You feel- \ b ecause . 

This kind of statement catnnunicates acceptance because it does not evaluate, 



give advice, or present arguments. This 



type of response outline also conmunic- 



ates to the other person that you have identified the feelings associated with 
the problem — and that he or she was. beings heard! Finally, this type of response 
outline lays the groundwork for the other person to open up the lines of 
conmunication at deeper, more meaningful Vevels. 



Now turn to page 80 to learn more about empathic responding using this basic 
sentence outline. 
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Let's see hew this basic response outline (you feel 

becaus e ) would work in one of the examples of feeling 

statements presented so far: 

y w 

State men t : , No one in this office likes me. . . it seems that no matter 

' * ' . ; • . • r 

what I do I can't please anybody. Why do they have to be 

so mean? 

Response :, You feel really down because people aren't friendly to you . 

You may have noticed that the simple, basic response outline did not merely 
parrot or paraphrase the feeling statement. The response conmunicated an 
acceptance and an understanding of feelings which were somewhat below the 
surface of the original statement. N 



Now turn to page 81 for an exercise in formulating empathic responses \ 

\ 
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Printed below is a feeling statement which we've used before in the 
program, follcwed by two possible responses. Choose the response which 
is most appropriate for enpathic responding and turn to the page indicated 
to see hew you did. ^' 



Statement: 



I know that I shouldn't have trusted the report to 
that secretary. She always messes things up. 



Response A. You feel fed up with your secretary because you 
think she does, sloppy work. Turn to page. 82. 

Response B . I know hew you feel. I h4d a secretary like that 
once. Turn to page 83. 



\ 
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Response A, Very gpodl You "correctly testified that this response 
canntmicates an understanding of the feelings which underlie the words 
of the statement in a non- j udgnental way. 



i 




New turn to page 84 for another practice exercise in empathic responding. 

I.* * ■ ■ * 
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Response B ., This is incorrect since the response does not coainunicate 
any identification of the- feelings expressed—it merely states, "I know 
how you feel. 11 In effect, all this response offers is some support ; it 
conveys very little undetstanding: Additionally, this response moves the 
focus of the conversation away from the person, who has the problem, thereby 
giving him or her little opportunity to explore the problem or ultimately 
resolve it. Go back "tp the question of page 81 and. try the other answer. 
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Let 1 a try another exercise in empathic responding. Read the following 
statement, printed below and choose the response which you think is the most 
appropriate for empathic responding. Then turn to the page indicated to see 
how your answer compares with ours. 



Statement: 



"My boss told me today that I've done better work than 
she ever thought .possible. I knew I could do it. if I 
worked hard— and it really paid off I" 



Response A. "You feel confused because your boss praised your work 

and you didn't thitik it was possible."' Turn to the x 
top of page 85. 

Response B. "Great I You're really on top of the world today!" Turn 
to the bottom of page 85. 



Response C. "See, you feel great now—you' should do that kind of 
. work all of the time." Turn to page 86. 
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Response A. No, (Ms is incorrect. You picked up on the. use of the basic 
empathic response outline (you fee l b ecaus e 

) but the identification of feelings was inaccurate. 

The feeling statement conmunicated very little, if any* confusion. Effec- 
tive en^athic responses must be based on accurate understandings, regardless 
.of the structure used in the response. Go back to the question on page 84 
and try another answer. 



Response B. Terrific 1 Your mderstanding of enpathic .responding has 
grown to the extent that you are now able to free yourself from the basic 

outline of tie response (you feel ; ■ ^ j . " .__ 

becaus e J). You new understand that so'.long as a .. 

response conveys both acceptance and understanding it is an empathic 
response, regardless of the structure used. : \ 

\. • ' • . 

/».-*'" 

Now turn to page 87 for additional ( practice . ^ 



. • 86 ■■■ ; 

Response C. Well, this response did use the basic enpathic responding 
outline (you fee l b ecause • ■ ) 

and it did correctly identify the feeling expressed in the first state- 
ment. This is an incorrect answer, however, since this response also 
included advice C 'You should -do that kind of work all of the time"). 
Advice-giving does not often conmunicate acceptance or genuine under- 
standing .in effective, active listening. 

Go back to the question on page 84 and try another answer. 



/ 

/ : 
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Try one more exercise in empathic responding. Printed below are four 
statements: try to idmtify the feelings being expressed and then formulate 
an empathic response, using whatever structure you wish,, but which ccxmisal- 
cates both acceptance and understanding. Then compare your empathic response 
to ours on page 88. 

Statement A: "These staff meetings are a waste of timel Ife're supposed to 
exchange ideas, but the chairman never listens to usl" 

Statement B : "IJm not sure, but I think that my boss isn't too happy with 
my work... .do you think that I should go to see him about it?" 

• • , ' .-J ■ . 

Statement C : "My sales are way down from last quarter, but I'm seeing more 
people than ever... I haven't changed a thing in my approach, 
— but I'm justnot^gett^^^ 

Statement D : "That new idea really turned everything around-- 1 just 

couldn 1 1 imagine how such a simple thing like that ojuld 
make such a terrific difference I 11 ' \ " 

: ■ . i ■ 

i ' 7 ■ " • • 

. \ 1 . . \ ' ■ 

Now turn to page 88 to see how your empathic responses compare with. ours. 



: \-V\" ; v -->- • ' 88 / ■ 

Staterant A : "Ihese staff meetings are a waste of titoe! Ife're supposed to 
exchange ideas , but <the chairman never listens to us!" 
Response : "You 1 re irritated because the chalxmari coapletely dcnrL- 
nates the meetings and doesn't ask "for or accept your 
ideas. 11 

Statement B : "I'm not sure, but I think that ny boss isn f t too: happy with my 

--woock...do you tiuiik .Jthat X should go see him about it? 11 
>. Response : ,f It sounds like you're worried about his opinion 

, and a little nervous about finding out/ 1 



Statement C : "My sales are way dcwn from last quarter, but I'm seeing more i 

~ : . ■ I i \ i 

people than ever. . .1 haven't changed ajiiing in my approach, \ 
but I'm just not getting anywhere. 11 \^ \ 

Response :_ ITjjhatlyou'jre- j 

anymore and you don 1 1 knew where to gp from here." 

Statement D : f, Ihat;riewr idea really tairned everything around — I just couldn't 
: "imagine how such a single thing like that could make such a 
terrific dif ference 1 11 
Response : "You're really delimited about the way things haVe worked out I 

If you had difficulty in formulating empathic responses that were fairly similar 
to ours, perhaps you should go back to page 79 for more practice * If not, 
terrific I Now please tum to page 89 for the conclusion • of this section. \ 

• - " : " . " io6 .. ' -\ \ • ." ■ •' . A : ; 
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Ih this section on active listening you have learned how lnportant 
effective listening skills are in the world of work. You've beien in- 
troduced to tie^^inciples of attending and empathic responding, which 
are essential to the effective reception of coainunicaticn, .and have 
received opportunities to practice these skills. When you are able to 
establish genuine and empathic ccncaunication by active listening to another, 
the person to whom you are listening is more . likely to explore and share, 
his or her feelings at deeper levels. In other words, the behaviors and . 
skills of active listening are conducive to establishing more open, meaning- 
ful,, and trustful ccxnnunicatiions. 



i 



Before continuing on to fiook II of this program clealing with assertive 
. transactions (the effective sending of aOTnunication) , i you may want to do 
more exercises in active listening. \The recorded audio cassette tape, 

which acccmpanies this program, will provide additional work-in the skills 

■ • * ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

of attending and empathic responding. VThe instructions for the use of the 

this 



tape may be found at the beginning of 
itself. . \ 



program and on the cassette tape 



